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FROM THE WORKS OF RICHARD 
CLARIDGE. 


EXTRACT 


The two attributes of God—Light and Love— 
have been and are much upon my mind; and it is 
the desire of my soul, that we all inspect and ex- 
amine ourselves, and that impartially, how we 
stand as in the Light ef God, who knows the 
thoughts and intents of our hearts with respect to 
his light and love. 

None should be offended at an exhortation of 
this kind, considering the subtilty of our adversa- 
ry the devil, and our proneness to think better of 
ourselves than we ought to think. A Laodicean 
frame is apt to seize many, and they are ready to 
say, “They are rich and increased in goods, and 
have need of nothing;”’ when they are wretched 
and miserable, poor, blind, and naked. A dull, 
sleepy state will come upon us, if we do not 
Christ then fore-counselled his disciples, 
** Take ye heed, watch and pray.’’ And what ! 
say unto you I say unto all, watch. Watchful- 
ness is the duty of every one of us, and where 
that is, there will be a self-examination. And be- 
cause good men and women are subject to re- 
missness therein, the apostle puts the church of 
God at Corinth in mind of their duty; examine 
yourselves, whether ye be in the faith, prove your 
own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, @x- 
cept ye be reprobates; that is, such as are not 
approved of God, but are fallen into a stupid 
state. Which shews that those who were in a 
vood condition were approved of God, and did 
know that Jesus Christ was in them, may, through 
unwatchfulness and indiligence, lose that good 
condition; and though they may have a name, 
yea, think themselves to be alive, yet be spiritual- 


watch. 


ly dead. 

' We have great need, therefore. to be frequent 
and impartial in the examination of ourselves, lest 
we be deceived in a matter of so much weight 
and moment as this ts. 

Those Jews—a professing people—in our Sa- 
viour’s time had as high a thought of themselves 
as any modern professors; “ We be Abraham's 
seed, and were never in bondage to any man’ — 
“Abraham is our Father; and yet they were 
under a most dreadful mistake; for notwithstand- 
ing their pretences of being the children of God, 
and of Abraham, he positively told thein, * Ye 
are of your Father, the Devil, and the lusts of 
your Father ye will do:’ nay, they were so con- 
ceited of their good estate, though it was extreme- 
ly bad, that they judged our Saviour himself. 


“ Say we not well, that thou art a Samaritan, and 


hast a devil.’’ 


'Tis not unknown who they were, that cried, 
“The temple of the Lord,” the temple of the: 


Lord, the temple of the Lord are these, and vet 
all this while they spake lying words, and made 





‘ed my covenant, and trespassed against my law. 


‘forgot his Maker and the law of his God, and of 


the cry of religion a cover for their defects in 
moral righteousness. 


light is never at rest till it recover that heavenly 
path again. 

Unto those that walk in the light it is exceed- 
ing comfortable and pleasant, for it gives them 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. It directs them in their 
spiritual travel, discovers to them the snares and 
wiles of the enemy, and helps to avoid them, ena- 
bling to lead a holy and virtuous life in all man- 
ner of conversation; and in so doing, to answer 
the great end of the coming of the Son of God 
into the world, and of his offering himself unto 
the Father; for he gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works, 
that we being dead to sin might live unto right- 
For Christ loved the Church, and 
gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the word, 
that he might present it. to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot o® wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without ble- 
mish, that the world thrafigh him might be saved 
For he died for all, that they which live should 
not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him 
who died for them and rose again. From whence 
it. Wecessarily follows, that since the life of Christ 
was a life of most perfect holiness, and the end of 
his coming was and is to make men holy as God 
1s holy, and perfect as he is perfect, it concerneth 
all those that profess Christianity to be holy in all 
manner of conversation. 


Nor can those who read the Holy Scriptures 
be strangers to what our Saviour saith concerning 
men of great pretensions, without correspondent 
practice. Not every that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, slrall enter into the kinedom of hea- 
ven; but he that doeth the will of my Father, 
which is in heaven. Many will say unto me, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophecied in thy 
name? and in thy name cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? But ob- 
serve the answer of Christ to such nominalists 
without the nature, formalists without the 
power of godliness, * ‘Then will | profess unto 
them, I never knew you; depart from me ye that 
work iniquity.”’ No pretences to Lord, Lord, or 
to gifts of prophecy, or casting out of devils, cr 
doing wonderful works, or eating and drinking in 
his presence, or hearing of him teach in their 
streets, would avail any thing to evil doers. “ Set 
the trumpet to thy mouth,’ saith the Lord to the 
prophet; * He shall come as an eagle against the 
house of the Lord, because they have tranagress- 


one 


and 


eousness. 


Israel shall cry unto me, My God, we know 
thee.”” They had the confidence, though in great 
hypocrisy, to address themselves to God as their 
God, and to account themselves as his people; 
but mark what follows; “Israel hath cast off the 
thing that is good, the enemy shall pursue ,him; 
Israel was once holiness to the Lord, and the first 
fruits of his increase.’’ Go planted Israel a no 
ble vine, wholly a right seed; and God remembers 
Israel; the kindness of bis youth, the love of his 
espousals, when he went afier him in the wilder- 
ness, in a land that was not sown. But Israel 


lor as holiness is the 
nd essential qualifi- 
Without holiness— 
real and substantial holiness—Christianity is but 
an empty name. Where that 

| 


ly the outside or « 


badge, so it is the necessary 


cation of a true Christian. 


Is Wanting, there 


is On sarcase of religion, and the 


nen are no better in God's account than whited 


a noble vine turned into a degenerate plant of a Walls and painted sepulchres 


strange vine; and theref It is not the being gi!ded over with the exter- 


nal profession of Christianity that will avail us 


ore When the Lord looked 
for grapes, behold wild grapes; when he looked 
our religion must be a vital principle, 


for judgment, behold oppression; and for right inwardly to 


eousness, behold a cry: yet notwithstanding this change and transform us: if by our lives and ac 
woful degeneracy, Israel built temples,—and tions we do contradict that religion which we 
Ephraim (which being the chief tribe of revolting profess, we do by this very thing prove ourselves 
Israel}, is often used for Israel) made many altars; to be counterfeits and hypocrites. 

and offered sacrifices, and esteemed himself as ‘To love God and keep his commandments, to 
having a peculiar relation to God, as ** My God, love our neighbour, to do to every man as we 


? ! . ‘ 
we thee. see would have him to do to us, to mortify our lusts, 


know Thus we how persons 
under an high profession of religion, and thinking 
themselves to of God, may be 
deceived. What hath been, may be; as there 


and subdue our passions, and sincerely to endea- 
to 
h 


} 
giory of 


be the people vor to grow in every grace and virtue; and 


abound in all the fruits of righteousness whic 


and 


are by Jesus Christ, to the praise 
nd fundamental 
And they that are ft 


ence thereunto are the only true Christians: b 


were those in the apostles’ days that had a form 


of godliness, but denied the power thereof, so God, are the essential laws of 


there may be such in ours; upon which consider- Christianity. vind in obedi 
ation it concerns us all to try ourselves by the 
light of Christ shining in our hearts, whether we cause they do what Christ requires of them, and 


are the children of the light. If we are children 
of the light, then we are those that walk in the 
light; and if we walk in the light as he (God) is 
in the light, we have fellowship one with another. 
and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin,x—not only from some, but from 
all sin. And if we do not come to witness this, 
at least in the initial and progressive work of 
sanctification, we have cause to question our- 
selves whetlier we be in the light. 


give up in faithful obedience to his holy. pure and 
divine light: which supports and comforts them 
all 


every cup—though never so bitter to flesh and 


under exercises and tempt itions, sweetens 


blood,—enables them to surmount all difficu!ties 
they meet with, works out all that is of the dark 
sinful them 
makes them meet to be partakers of the inter) 


tance of the saints in light. 


nature, sanctifies thoroughly, and 


—~—— eo o> 


Pain itself is not without its all: It 


may be violent and frequent, but it is seldouw 
both violent and long continued; and its patises 
and intermissions become positive pleasures. It 
has the power of shedding a satisfaction over in- 


win? 2 
Viagtions 


Walking denotes a state of continuance and 
perseverance; if, then, we walk in the light, we 
are such as abide and keep constantly therein; 
and if at any time darkness should surprise any of 
us, and mislead us, the sincere soul that loves the 








362 


tervals of ease, which, I believe, few enjoyments| 
exceed.— Paley. 





__—— -+200eo o——_______ 


It is an unaccountable boldness to reason 
against Him who hath given us our reason, and 
to undermine his authority by those very powers 
which were designed to promote His glory. 


—---- 4 weer 


FAME AND GLORY. 


In a late number we mentioned an address of 
Charles Sumner on I'ame and Glory, delivered 
before the Literary Societies of Amherst College. 
The following is an extract from it: 


From this survey of the nature of Glory, ac- 
cording to the common acceptance of men, and 
of its influence as a motive of conduct, I advance 
to the third and concluding head of inquiry,— 
What are true Fame and Glory, and who are the 
men most worthy of honor? The answer has, 
perhaps, been already implied, if not expressed, 
in much of the discussion through which we have 
passed. But it may not be without advantage to 
dwell upon it more at length. 


It is evident, from an examination of the vicious 
and barbarous elements which have entered into 
the conception of Glory in times past, that there 
must be a surer and higher standard than any 
which has yet been generally recognized. <A de- 
graded public opinion has naturally failed to ap- 
preciate excellences which were not in harmony 
with its own prejudices, while it has lavished 11s 
regard upon conduct which we would gladly for- 
get. 
choly story of Humanity) has stooped to be the 
sycophant, the apologist, or the friend of charac 
ters never to be mentioned without disgust. “The 
historian, the poet, and the philosopher, false to 
their sacred office, have too often pandered t 
the praise of those who should rather have beer 
gibbeted to the condemnation of mankind. —Lu- 
can, the youthful poet of freedom, in his Pharsa 
lia, offers the incense of adulation to the monster 
Nero; Quinctilian, the instructor, in his grave in- 
stitutions of education, pauses to address the ty- 
rant Domitian as holy; Paterculus, the historian, 
extols Tiberius and Sejanus; Seneca, the philoso- 
pher, in his treatise on Consolation, condescends 
to flatter the imbecile Claudius; while, not to 
multiply instances in modern times, Corneille, 
the crandest poet of France, has prefix d to one 
to the hate- 
miser, Mazarin; and our own English Dryden 
has lent his glowing verse to welcome and com- 


of his tragedies a tribute crafiy and 


ful 
memorate a heartless and unprincipled monarch 
nda servile court. 


Others, too, while refraining, perhaps, from 
eulogy, have unconsciously surrendered them 
selves to the sentiments and influences—the pub- 
lic opinion—of the age in which they lived, and 
have invested barbarous characters and scenes— 
the struggles of selfishness and aimbition, and 
even the movements of conquering robbers— 
Not 
content with that candor which should never fail 
to guide our judgment, alike of the living and the 


with colors too apt to fascinate or mislead. 


dead, they have yielded their sympsthies even to 
injustice and wrong, when commended by genius 
or success, or when coupled with the egotisin of 
a vicious patriotism. Not feeling practic lly th 
truth of Human Brotherhood, and the cor 
relative duties which 
to true character—often 
shame—of those transactions by which 


vital 
it involves, they have been 
the 
has 


the to 


it 


+? 
lnsensivie 


heen devraded or assailed, and in their estimate 
of conduct have departed from that standard of 


Absolute Right which must be the only measure 
of true and permanent Fame. 


FRIENDS’ 


‘single view of doing good, they become that rare| 


Genius, too, in all ages (such is the melan- 


| Tooke 


But whatever may be the temporary applause | 
of men, or the expressions of public opinion, it] 


‘may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, | 


that no true and permanent Fame can be founded | 
except in labors which promote the happiness of | 
mankind. If these are performed by Christian 
means, with disinterested motives, and with the 


and precious virtue whose fit image is the spot-| 
less lily of the field, brighter than Solomon in all| 
his Glory. 
loveliness. Heaven may claim it as its own.— 
Such labors are the natural fruit of obedience to! 
the Christian commandments of love to God and! 
man. Reason, too, in harmony with these laws, 
shows that the true dignity of humanity is in the | 
moral and intellectual nature, and that the labors! 
of Justice and Benevolence, directed by intelli- 
gence and abasing that part of our nature which 
we have in common with the beasts, are the! 
highest forms of human conduct. 


Earth bas nothing of such surpassing 


In determining the praise of actions, there are! 
four elements to be regarded: first, the difficulties 
which have been overcome; second, the means 
employed to overcome them: third, the motives! 
of the actions; and fourth, the extent of good 
which has been accomplished. If the difficulties 


have been petty, or the means employed low, vul- 
gar, unchristian, barbarous, there can be little 


worthy of the highest regard, although the mo-) 
tives have been pure and the results beneficent. 
If the motives have been selfish,—if a desire of 
power, or wealth, or Fame intruded into the ac- 
tions,—they Jose that ether title to regard which 
does not fail to spring from beauty and elevation 
of purpose, even where the conduct is mistaken 
or weak, and the res 
claimed for epitaph, 
when he this inscription for his tomb:— 
‘Here lies a man of rood intentions.”’? Still fur- 
ther; if little or no good arises from the actions, 
and they fail to be ennobled by any high and 
Christian motive, wii 
nd 


e trivial, the 


its are pernicious. Tlorne 


himself no mean 


asked 


e the means employed are 


barbarous a unchristian, and the difficulti« 


e 


1 


overcome n surely there can be lit- 


al js 
} } 1 4? 
tle oceasion for applause, although worldly suc- 
! } Ds aaa ia al ' 
the bloody eagle of victorious battle shall 
‘ ' ' b . 
attend thein. 


And here we directly encounter the question, 


cess or 


What measure of praise may be awarded to ser- 
vices in war, or to the profession of arms?) Thi 
question is important; for, thus far, great gene 
rals and conquerors have attracted the largest 


share of admiration. ‘They swell on the page of 


history. For them ts inspiring m , the a 
ute-cun, tue flag at half mast, t tr plis { 
monument. Tame is a plant whose most vigor- 
ous shoots scem to have grown on fic lds ¢ { blood. 
Are these perennial, amaranthine? or are they 
destined to droop and fall to the earth beneath 
the ravs of the still ascending sun of Truth? 
There are not a few who will join with Milton 


m his ad niu ible ju 1 nent < { mart il renown: 


“ They err who count 1 


By conquest far 1 wide, to overrun 

Large countries, and in field great battles wi 
Great cities by : ilt. What do these wort! 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and ens! 
Peaceable nations, neighboring or 1 e, 
Made captive, yet rving { lom r 
Than tl , their nquerors, vho leave | 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 

And all the flourishing works of peace destroy 


Paradise Regained, Book UL. v. 71. 


s interesting testimony are 


In harmony with thi 
the words of another of England's most remark- 
able characters, Edmund Waller—himselfa poet, 
an orator, a statesman, a man of the world—who 
has left on record his judgment of True Glory, in 
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a valedictory poem, written at the age of eighty, 
when the passions of this worl no longer ob- 
secured the clear perception of duty. At an ear- 
her period of his life he had sung of war. Mark 
the change in this swan-like note, which might 
disenchant even the eloquence of Cicero, covet- 
ous of Fame:— 


“Earth praises conquerors for shedding blood; 

Heaven, those that love their foes and do them good. 

It is terrestrial honor to be crowned 

For strewing men, like rushes, on the ground; 

True Glory ’t is to rise above them all, 

Without the advantage taken by their fall. 

He that in fight diminishes mankind 

Does no addition to his stature find; 

But he that does a noble nature show, 

Obliging others, still docs higher grow ; 

For virtue practised such an habit gives, 

That among men he like an angel lives; 

Humbly he doth, and without envy, dwell, 

Loved and admired by those he does excel. 
* * 


* * 


Wrestling with death, these lines I did indite; 
No other theme could give my soul delight. 
O that my youth had thus employed my pen, 
Or that I now could write as well as then!” 
Of the Glory of God, Canto 2. 


Well does the poet give the palm to moral ex- 
cellence! But it is from the lips of a successful 
soldier, cradled in war, the very pink of the false 
heroism of battle, that we are taught to appre- 
ciate the literary Fame, which, though less eleva- 
ted than that derived from disinterested acts of 
beneficence, is yet truer and more permanent far 
than any bloody Glory. I allude to Wolfe, the 
conqueror of Quebec, whio hins attracted, perhaps, 
a larger share of romantic interest than any of 
the gallant generals in English history. We be- 
hold him, yet young in years, at the head of an 
adventurous expedition, destined to prostrate the 
l'rench empire in Canada,—guiding and encour- 
aging the firmness of his troops in unaccustomed 
difficulties, —awakening their personal attach- 
ment by his kindly suavity, and their ardor by 
his own example—climbing the precipitous steeps 
which conduct to the heights of the strongest fort- 
ress of the American continent,—there, under its 
walls, joining in deadly conflict,—wounded,— 
stretched upon the field,—frint with the loss of 
hlood,—with sight already dimmed,—his life ebb- 
ered at last by the sudden cry, that 


ing fast,—cli 


the enemy is fleeing in all directions,—and then 
his dying breath mingling with the shouts of vic- 
tory. An eminent artist -has portrayed this scene 
of death in a much-admired picture. History 


ind poetry have dwelt upon it with peculiar fond- 
Such is the Glory of arms! But there is, 
happily, preserved to us a tradition of an incident 
of this day, which affords a am of a truer 
Glory. As the commander floated down the 
currents of the St. Lawrence in his boat, under 
cover of the night, in the enforced silence ofa 
military expedition, in order to effect his landing 


it an oppor 


ness, 


s heard to re- 
lisite charms,— 


tune promontory, he w 
peat to himself that poem of exq: 
then only recently given to mankind, 


household word wl 


now fami- 
erever the mother- 
tongue of Gray is spoken,—the Elegy in a Coun- 
try Church-yard. ind unaccustomed 
prelude to the discord of battle! And as the am- 
bitious warrior finished the recitation, he said to 
his companions, in a low but earnest tone, that 
he **would rather be the author of that poem 
than take Quebec.”’ And surely he was right. 
The Glory of that victory is already dying out, 
like a candle in its socket. ‘The True Glory of 
the poem etill shines with star-bright, immortal 
beauty. 


liar as a 


Stranve ¢ 
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EXTRACTS lof the temple on “the skin of a ram, which had!on Easter Sunday, in the year 1686, sixteen hua- 
From Prof. Dunglison's Introductory Lecture in Jefferson been offered up as a sacrifice, or by the side of|dred persons were touched by Loe uis the four- 
Medical College of Philadelphia, Session 1847-8. ithe statue of the god,—expecting, as they were|teenth,—the words used by the King being “Le 


The first individuals, who raised themselves |#ught to believe, the appearance before them of Roy te touche, Dieu te guerisse,"’—* The King 
above the vulvar, made the treatment of disease|t#e God of Health. Can we be surprised, that/touches thee: may God cure thee.” In the reign 
an object of study, and obtained success by prac. |Under such circumstances the excited imagina-|of Louis the fourteenth, it fell into disuse; but 
tising it, were elevated to the rank of gods. Al. |"ons of the hervous more especially might lead was revived so recently as the time of Charles the 
tars were erected to them; and the priests, from | them to fancy, and to credit, that the revelation tenth, deposed in 1830, who touched at his coro- 
being the oracles of the god whom the people de- | jor future events was actually made to them, or\nation. In England, the origin of the touch is 
sired to consult, became themselves physicians. ‘that, in their dreams, the y might believe that they | ascribed to Edward the Confessor, who ascended 
Hence, the practice of medicine was, for a long |* aw ASsculapius present himself before them, andthe throne in 1041. But the belief in its efficacy 
period, a part of priesteraft, and was taught by |!struct them as to the means to be employed for appears to have been greatest in the reign of 
the ministers of the altars with many occult t and| jtheir cure! Charles the second. After the Restoration, the 
mysterious ceremonies, well calculated to impre ss} Such was the condition of medical observation numbers that flocked to Whitehall and Windsor 
the vulgar, and to excite a belief in their miracu-jin the then enlightened Greece;—confined to the almost exceed belief. An exact register was kept 
lous powers. ipriesthood, and full of mystery to the uninitiated, of those who were admitted; and in twelve years, 

Such was the history of Asclepios or Ascula-|but leading to a knowledge of numerous remedial |'!t appears, ninety-two thousand one hundred and 
pius, and the Ascle -piades; and if we advert to}agene ies; for there is every rcason to believe, that| seven persons were touched; and in one day—in 
the mode in which medicine was practised in the|in the e arliest periods the ancients had a know- June, 1660—siz hundred ! With the reign of 
temples erected to him, we can readily compre- lledge of several of our most active remedies,—| Charles, however, the faith and confidence in the 
hend the agencies which were concerned in the|hellebore, opium and squill, for example. Blood |‘ efficacy of the Royal Touch subsided. It is re- 
relief that was so often experienced. In the first |le tting, too-——as we have seen—was employed corded, that, at the suggestion of Sir John Floyer, 
place, it was the universal belief that all diseases | sittin them. We are told,—and it is the 4 distinguished physician of the day, then residing 
were emanations from the anyer of the gods.—|earlest record we have of the operation,—that)at Lichfield, the mother of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
The gods alone could, consequently, cure them:| Podalirius—one of the sons of Aisculapius—on carried him to London to be touched by Queen 
and it was in those sacred places, that Aiscula-/|his return from Troy, was cast ashore on the Isle} Anne, but without effect. On the same day, 
pius manifested the evidences of his extraordinary jof Seyros, where he landed, however, in safety; March SOth, 1714, two hundred persons were 
powers. ‘Ihe ceremonies used to propitiate hea-|and was taken by a shepherd to the court of King touched; and this would seem to have been the 
veu in favor of the sick, varied at different periods | Darneethus. Here, he gave proofs of his medical|!ast occasion on which the touch was publicly 
They were almost all, however, of a nature to act t}skill, by curing the daughter of Dameethus—Syr-| practised in England; as, upon the accession of 
on the imagination, whilst a strict regimen was 'na—of the effects of a fall, by bleeding her in both|the louse of Brunswick, the degrading mum- 
rigorously inculeated. The entrance to the tem lars, after her life had been despaired of. In|mery was discontinued. 
ple was interdicted to all who had not previously |those remote periods—as is too much the case} And can we doubt fora moment, that the main 
undergone purification,—the processes connecte ome at present—extensive virtues were assigned | agency, in these cases, was through the nervous 
with which necessaril7 tended to excite hope in| \to agencies, often of the most inert kind, which) system, in the manner I have mentioned. After 
the future, and to inspire the sick with full confi-| |freque ‘ntly obtained the credit of cures that had) the restoration of Charles IL, the whole kingdom 
dence in the revelations about to be made to them. |been effected by the jugglery of the pagan priests, was ina state of high mental excitement; and for 
When permitte <d to appear before the idol and|but partly also by the exe ellent b ygienic rules to|a time never was monarch more over-estimated. 
present their offerings, they found him surrounded | which the patient was subjected. |All this would, of necessity, render bis touch 


by so many mysterious symbols, and witnessed} It need scarcely be said, that whatever curative| more effective; and, accordingly, a larger pro- 
the performance of so many imposing ceremo- linfluence was exerted by the ceremonies in the) poruon wae considered to have been cured by 
nies, that their exalted imaginations made them|temples of old must have been through the moral bim than by any other monarch. ‘The idea, too, 
regeed as infallible every oracle of the god. Mostloy the physique; by the new impressions made, Vas Maintained, that the gift could only be advan- 
of the temples, too, were situated in very salubri-|on the nervous system, and on the imagination) tageously exercised by one who was a king by 
ous places; and withia, or around them, miner: al throu, vh the senses, thus indirectly modilying the Divine right; and we can, therefore, comprehend, 
and often thermal waters flowed. It is, therefore,| whole system of nt aa ». The wonderful cures| during the existence of such a belief, that Crom- 
easy to conceive, that the purity of the atmos-|ihat resulted from the efforts of Prinee Hohen- well may have failed, and that his royal successor 
phere, the change of society and scenery expe “|lohe, in our own time, were doubtless 


sroduced in ight have been more fortunate. We are told, 
rienced by the invalids during their pilgrimage to) this inanner; 


i 
and the same agency is exerted in indeed, that Cromwell tried in vain to exercise 


consult the oracle, may have had a powerful in-|yarions ways amongst the people. It is stated— this royal prerogative, “he,” says a loyal writer 
fluence on al! those affections that we know to|pecorded—that a poor woman, who had attended/|of the day, * having no more right to the healing 
be benefited by similar resources. The prelim haute confirmations, was at length recognized power than he had to the royal jurisdiction; and 
nary ceremonies to which they were snr ected, | by the bishop. Pray, have 1 not seen you here the key to the solution of the mystery is suggested 
and the sacrifices which were required of them Inefore? said he. “Yes.” replied the woman, “| by the remark, that after the Restoration none 


contributed stil more to the same end. In the | vet ime confirmed as ofien as | can: they tell me ever ! 
first instance, the most rigorous abstinence was} jy ; 


enjoined. Before they could approach the eave 


led of receiving benefit, “unless their little 
, * 


is good for the rheumatiz.”’ Even in those dis- | faith and incredulity starved their merits. 


jtant periods, however, we have seen, that jodi That there was positive efficacy in this Royal 


of Charonium they were compe Ae d to fast several} ious advice, in regard to dict and regimen, was! Touch in serofula there can be no doubt. Old 
days. At Oropus, in Attica, before consulting | given, which could not fat) to produce salutary) Wiseman—one of the fathers of surgery in Eng- 
the oracle of Am phiaraus, they were to abstai| results. Such appears to have been the case with land, and whose name is inseparably associated 
from wine for three days, and from every kind Ol} the sympathetic powde rs that were employed in! with its history—declares, in his ‘Treatise on Scro- 
nourishment for twer ity-four hours. fn leading the treatment of wounds. Whilst the powder was) fula, “that his Majesty’’—meaning Charles the 
them through all the avenues of the temple, the| ipplied to the instrument that had inflicted the) second—“cureth more in any one year than all 
priests detailed to them minutely, and mystically,| wound, the wound itself was carefully bound up, the chirurgeons of Londen have done in an age;” 
the varied miracles which the god had pe rformed|and left to those instinctive actions, to which | and he affirms—“ 1 myself have*been a frequent 
on their predecessors, whose votive offerings and | before alluded, and which are always capalle of eye-witness of many bundreds of cures performed 
inscriptions they had preserved; and dwelt espe repairing injuries when those injuries are within by his Majesty's touch alone, without any assist- 
cially on those cases that resembled theirs. jcertain limits. Such, also, was the case with the! ance of chiruryery, and t e, many of them, such 


After these promenades, carefully adapted, in} Royal Touch, so extensively employed at one time! as had tired out the endeavors of able chirurgeons 
regard to extent, to the powers of the invalid.|for the cure of serofula—the King’s evil—by the before they came thither.”” Yet no one at the 
sacrifices were offered to the divinity with fervent |sovereigns of England and France, whose pecu-| present day would believe, for a moment, that any 
prayers to obtain from him ihe revelation, which |liar attribute it has been claimed to be; but his special virtue existed in the touch of royalty; for 
was not communicated, however, until the patient |tory does not sanction this—as might, indeed, be precisely the same results followed the touch and 
had been bath ed, ru bbed, and subjected to vari |expected—for it appears to have been not unfre-|the invocations of Valentine Greatrakes in the 
ous manipulations w e!] calculated to excite a new/quently employed in Scandinavia, and to have|17th century, of whom the Royal Society of Lon- 
action in the nervous system, and, through it, in|been derived from the mystical practices of the| don expressed the incomprehensible opinion, that 
the whole system of nutrition. ‘hey were sub | Druids in curing disease. In France, the prac-| his success depended upon a *‘sanative contagion 
jected, too, to fumigations before hearing the an-|tice was continued, on the occasions of solemn in his body.” 
swers to the oracle; went through a process of}ceremonials, up to the reign of Louis the fifteenth;| The same may be said of the efforts of Perkins 


preparation by prayer; slept in the neighborhood jand it is stated, by an historian of the period, that|at the commencement of the present century, 





ee. 
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whose matallic tractors were ditiinated by the 
Perkinistic Committee of London to have cured, 
up to the date of their report, one million five 


hundred thousand cases. 
the tractors was exerted wholly through the im- 
agination was demonstrated by the fact, that when 
Dr. Haygarth formed pieces of wood into the 
shape of the tractors, and with much assumed 
pomp and ceremony applied them to a number of 
sick persons, who had been previously prepared 
to expect something extraordinary, the results 
were found to be alinost miraculous: ‘so that’”’ 
says an historian of the period—Dr. Bostock— 
“except the renewal of lost parts, or the change 
of mechanical structure, nothing seemed beyond 
their power to accomplish.” 

The seventh son of a seventh son is presumed 
to possess miraculous healing powers; and Phil- 
lips, in his excellent Treatise on Seale. states, 
that there is still, or was lately, in Devonshire, a 
farmer who is a ninth son of a ninth son, and sup- 
posed, in consequence of his birthright, to be en- 
dowed with extraordinary powers of healing: be 
strikes for the evil, one day every week; ‘and an 
intelligent surgeon informs me,”’ says Phullips, 
“that some of his cures in scrofulous cases, ‘are 
really astonishing.’ His fame is high in his dis- 
trict, and he takes care to preserve his credit by 
not undertaking the cure of all cases.”’ 





THE NESTS OF FISHES 


Almost all the higher classes of animals assidu 
ously perform the duties of parents to their young 
‘They nurse, and feed, and protect them till they 
are able to provide for themselves. But many of 
the inferior animals, on the other hand, never 
know or care for their offspring. Not a few of 
them, indeed, as the insect tribe, bestow great 
pains in constructing nests for the eggs of their 
futdre young, and even provide and store up the 
food necessary for them; but here all their solici- 
tude ends; and in many instances the parents are 
dead before their young come into existence 





Aquatic animals exhibit what, on a casual view, 
would appear great carelessness in this respect 
Fish deposit their spawn almost at random, and 


leave their ova to be hatched by the elements,| 


and their young to provide for themselves. They 
form no nest, or a very rude one—the sand of the 
sea-shore, the small pebbles of the river or lake, 
or leaves of plants, or sea-weeds, receive their 
minute eggs. ‘These are hurriedly and rudely 
covered up, if deposited in furrows of the sani, 
or they adhere to stones or weeds by means of a 


gluey mucilage by which they are enveloped. — 


When the young fry are » developed, they associate 
together in shoals, and roam about amid the shal- 


low waters untended and unprotected by the’ 


larger fish, nay, sometimes even preved upon by 
their own progenitors. This we might be apt to 
think extreme indifference, and an outrage on the 
great law of paternal endearment; but a little re- 
flection will show that it is a wise 
nature. In such an unstable element as water, 
continually agitated by currents, and incessantly 
changing its place, it would have been impossible 
for a parent fish to have kept its young family 
around it, or even, if it so could, to have afforded 
them any protection. ‘Think, too, of a codfish 
surrounded by several millions of its young—the 
offspring of one single season ! 
shoal of herrings, with each parent taking eharye 
of its two or three millions of young, and distin 
guishing each among the surrounding myriads! 
The salmon comes into fresh-water rivers to de- 


posit its spawn high up the stream; but its nature’ 


requires that it should return to the ocean again 


long before its young are able to travel: and the, 


same remark applics to many migratory fishes, 
which leave the deep waters—their usual haunt—| 


Yet that the effect of 


adjustment of 


Or of an immense! 


wai come for a sbort space to the sndiowe to 
spawn. 

Yet fishes, obedient to the great law of nature, 
show much solicitude about selecting the proper 
place for their spawn and future young. Every 
year the herring in countless shoals make a long 
journey, it is supposed, from the deep seas of the 
north to our shallow bays and firths; and ‘he 
salmon leaves the sea, toils up the current of the 
river with incredible perseverance and force, over- 
leaping the falls and rapids tll it gains the smooth 
and shallow source where, amid the sand, the 
spawn is deposited, and where the future young 
inay sport in safety amid the sunny rills, till they 
gain sufficient strength to swim down the stream. 
Some fishes, however, really make a kind of nest 
in the water, and assiduously tend their ova ti} they 
are hatched. ‘I'his is the case with the stickleback 
which constructs a nest made of pieces of grass 
and straw fixed among the pebbles of the stream 
which they inhabit. M. Coste procured some ol 
these fishes, and putting them ito basins filled 
with water, and the proper materials of their 
nests, watched their progress. A minute and 
very curious detail of which be lately submitted to 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris. The stickle- 
backs having selected a proper spot, set about 
constructing their nests. ‘1 saw,’ says he, ‘each 
of the males that was engaged in this work heap 
up in the place the selected pieces of grass of 
every kind, which he often brought from a great 
distance, seizing them with his mouth; and of 
these he began to form a kind of carpet. But as 
the materials which form the first part of his edi- 
fice might be carried a way by the movements or 
osciilation of the water, he had the precaution to 
bring some sand, with which he filled his mouth, 
and deposited it on the nest, in order to keep it 
in its place. ‘Then, in order to make all the sub 
stances thus brought together adhere to each 
other, he pressed his body against them, sliding 
slowly as if by a kind of vibratory creeping, and 
in this way glued them together by means of the 
mucus which exudes from his skin. by this ope- 
ration the first collected materials form a kind of 
foundation or solid floor, on which the rest of the 
edifice is to be reared. ‘The execution of this he 
continues with a feverish perseverance and agita 
tion. In order to satisfy himself that all the parts 
are suffictently united, he agitates his pectoral 
fins with great rapidity, in such a manner as to 
produce currents directed against the nest; and 
if he notice that the pieces of grass are moved, 
he presses them down with his snout, he aps sand 
upon them, flattens them, and glues them together 
again. When the process has reached this point 
he chooses more solid materials—he seizes small 
pieces of wood or straws in his mouth, and presses 
therm into the thick places, or ov the surface of 
the frst construction. If he finds, when attempt- 
ing to introduce them, that the position does not 
sufficiently answer the purpose, he draws them 
out again, seizes them at another part, again in-| 
serts them, and pushes them forwards, until he 
ascertains that he has made the best possible use| 
of them. Occasionally, however, spite of all 
his care, there are portions which, owing to their 
shape, will not conform to the general plan.—| 
These he draws out, carries to a distance, and 
abandons, and proceeds to select others. When! 
he has succeeded building the floor and side 
walls, he then undertakes the roof, which is con-| 
structed of the same materials, carefully glued) 
and compacted together by the same vibratory | 
pressure of his body. Meanwhile he takes care} 
to secure an opening in the centre of the nest, by 
repeatedly thrusting in Ins head and the greater 
part of his body.’ The nest being thus finished, | 


: ‘ | 
the male, which is distinguished by ‘his vivid color-| 
\ing, darts out and invites a female to deposit her| 
|eggs in the place which he has just prepared for 


stealer seuiption. The female enters, and having 
deposited her ova in the cavity, darts out at the 
opposite side at which she entered, and thus 
makes an open passage through both sides of the 
nest. Several females in succession are thus in- 
vited to deposit their spawn; and thus the nest 
becomes a rich magazine of ova. ‘The male now 
becomes the sole guardian of this deposit; for not 
only do the females take no care of it, but they 
become its formidable enemies—forming part of 
those numerous coalitions which attempt to plun- 
der it, and satisfy their voracious appetite by de- 
vouring the ova. In his defensive exertions, no 
obstacle can divert him, or daunt his courage 
during the whole month requisite for the develop- 
ment of the ova. In order to strengthen the nest, 
he now covers it with stones, the size of which is 


, sometimes equal to half his body, and which he 


moves along with great labor. In this process he 
always reserves one or more openings, through 
which he often drives currents of water by the 
rapid motion of bis fins—these currents seem to 
be necessary in clearing away objccts from the 
eggs, for if not thus cleansed, they are found all 
to perish. It is wonderful to see with what cour- 
age he beats away successive numbers of his foes, 
striking them with his snout, and erecting his long 
sharp spines. Sometimes, when about to be over- 
powered with numbers, he resorts to stratagem, 
and darts suddenly out of his nest, as if in pursuit 
of some prey. ‘This frequently deceives the at- 
tacking sticklebacks, and they rush after him, in 
hopes of sharing the prey; and thus they are de- 
coyed from the nest. As the period of hatching 
draws to a close, his assiduity increases: he re- 
inoves the stones to give more easy access to the 
water, enlarges the openings, increases the fre- 
quency of the currents, and moves the eggs nearer 
the surface, or carries them deeper, according as 
circumstances require. Finally, when the eggs 
are hatched, he still continues to watch over the 
young in his nest, and does not allow them to go 
at liberty till they have become sufficiently active 
to provide the means of their own preservation. 
= ecient 
CONSOLATIONS FOR THE LONELY. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
There is a Jand where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye; 
Where true love shall not droop, nor be dismayed, 
And none shall ever die! 
Where is that land, O where? 
For I would hasten there; 
Tell me—I fain would go, 
For I am weary with a heavy woe! 
The beautiful have left me all alone; 
The true, the tender, from my path have gone! 
O guide me with thy hand, 
If thou dost know that land, 
For (am burdened with oppressive care, 
And I am weak and fearful with despair. 
Where is it? Tell me where. 


Friend, thou must trust in him who trod befor 
The desolate paths of life ; 
Must bear in meekness, as he meckly bore, 
Sorrow, and pain, and strife! 
Think how the Son of God 
These thorny paths hath trod; 
Think how he longed to go, 
Yet tarried out, for thee, the appointed woe. 
Think of his weariness in places dim, 
Where no man comforted or cared for him! 
Think of the blood-like sweat, 
With which his brow was wet; 
Yet how he prayed unaided and alone, 
In that great agony, “ Thy will be done!” 
Friend, do not thou despair ; 
Christ, from his heaven of heavens, will hear thy prayer! 
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A New York Merchant.—The late Gideon|sure of the times. The Boston a my they hope to! 
lee, at one time Mayor of New York, used to| nearly or quite pay ‘n full their liabi ities, by the judicious 
: . . | disposition of their property, and for this purpose have put 

remark, ‘‘ No trade can be sound that is not ben-; 


, it into the hands of assignees. Their calico printing esta- 
eficial to both parties, the buyer as well as the plishment was nearly the oldest and one of the largest in 
seller. A man may obtain a temporary advan- 


the United States. ‘The operatives are not likely to suffer 
tage by selling an article for more than it is! 


loss, except by being thrown out of business. 
worth, but the very effect of such operations must 
recoil on him in the shape of bad debts and in- 
creased risks.”’ 

A person with whom he had some transactions 
once boasted to him, that he had on one occasion 
obtained an advantage over such a neighbor.— 
* To-day,” said he, ** I have obtained one ove: 
vou.’ ** Well,’ said Mr. Lee, “that may be; 
but if you promise never to enter my office again 
I will give you that bundle of goat skins.” ‘The 
man made the promise and took them. Fifteen 
years afterwards he walked into Mr. Lee's 
office. On seeing him, Mr. Lee exclaimed, 
“ You have violated your treaty; pay me for the 
goat skins!" ** Ob,” said the man, * I am quite 
poor, and have been very unfortunate since | saw 
you.” * Yes,’ said Mr. Lee, “and you always 
will be poor; that miserable desire of over-reachi- 
ing others must ever keep you so.” 


-—--7o + 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
Of the Acting Committee of the “ Association for the Relief 
and Employment of Poor Women.” 

The Rooms of the Association were opened at 
No. 10 Spring Garden Street, on the 2d of 12th 
month; and it was cheering to observe with what 
pleasure the objects of our care hailed this means 
of partial relief from the pressing wants of the 
wintry season. Our faith has been increased in 
the trite saying, “ where there is a will there is a 
way,” by discovering how much may be done 
with comparatively smal! means; for notwithstand- 
ing the low state of our treasury, we have suc- 
ceeded in giving employment to 53 women at the 
rooms, and 14 (some of them persons of color) 
at their own homes; by which, with the distribu- 
tion of 84 garments among them by the Associa- 
tion, they have been enabled to pass the winter 
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In order to become better acquainted with the 
women, a Sub-committee was appointed to visit 
all applicants, as well as those employed, and to 
- inquire into their relative condition, that they 
might more efficiently aid the suffering, and avoid 
impositions; much good has resulted from this 
course. 

The number of our contributing members has 
considerably increased the past year, and we 
would further invite the co-operation of those who 
feel a sympathy for this class of deserving women, 
who may not have it in their power to give their 
personal attention, but yet may assist by their 
vearly subscriptions in causing the hearts of the 
aged and widow to joy in the knowledge, that) 
honest labor may still meet its reward. Our 
funds have also been augmented by the sale of 
garments, of which a variety is now offered at 
Knight & Parry's, No. 6 Spring Garden Street. 

We gratefully acknowledge donations received, 
10t only of money, but groceries and merchan- 
dize; also $100 from a friend—$50 of which was 
applied, as directed by the donor, to the purchase 
of clothing made at the room, to be given to des- 
titute colored persons. A committee was ap- 
Our delinquent subscribers are again earnestly pointed for this purpose, who distributed 128 
garments, which proved a timely relief. 

The utility of this double way of doing good is 
too obvious to require any comment from us. 

Our labor at the rooms closed for the season 
on the Ist of 4th month, having made— 


IA, 


PHILADELPH 


SECOND MONTH 12, 1848. 


We have received the Third Annual Report 
of the “Association for the Relief and Employ- 
ment of Poor Women,” and in another part of 
the Act- 


ing 


> 
ve 


paper have published the Report of the 
Committee for 1846-47. 

This Association finds employment for poor 
deserving needle women—a class in this commu- 
nity towards whom our sympathies have often 
been directed, and who are obliged to submit to 
the small wages which custom has awarded asa 
price for their toil. 

From the Treasurer's Report we learn that 


+3. were received and disbursed up to 4th 


AON 
$815,% 0 
month Ist, 1847; and a variety of garments made 


at No. 


up by poor women are now offered 6 


Spring Garden Street. 


-— —-+ eee. —— — 


solicited to remit the amount of their respective 


bills (which have been forwarded) with as little 
1) 


delay as possible. We are extremely averse to 


dunning,—but their remissness renders it neces- 


sary. What we ask of them is our due, and Garments 601, 
should have been paid in advance according to Quilted Bed-quilts, 11, 
LR “ ~~ Comfortables, 14, 

} s ° e ‘ 
our terms. " “s Skirts, 24, 
ee ee ee “é Cradle-quilt, 1, 


Made Grain Bags, 2405. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
a Annie M. 


: H. Garricvugs, Secre 
The Legislature of Rhode Island passed, a few days ; GUES, Secretary 


_— +2ee- 


since, an act fnrther to protect personal liberty. ‘The pro- 


visions of the bill are similar to those passed in Pennsyl- Printing in China.—According to the best au- 
thorities, the art of printing was known in China 
upwards of 900 years ago. In the time of Con- 
fucius, B. C. 500, books were formed of slips of 
bamboo; and about 150 years afier Christ, paper 
was first made; A. D., 745, books were bound 
into leaves; A. D.,-900, printing was in general 
use, The process of printing is simple. The 
materials consist of a graver, blocks of wood, and 
a brush, which the printers carry with them from 
place to place. Without wheel, or wedge, or 
screw, & printer will throw off more than 2500 


vania and some other States, and makes it a penal offence 
for any State officers to aid in the arrest or detention of fu- 
gitive slaves. In the Senate the bill passed unanimously — 
in the House there were 39 to 16. 


New Jersey Banks—The New Jersey Banks, with an 
aggregate of $3,570,000 capital, had a circulation on the 
Ist ult., of $2,699,430; and specie, $636,388. 

Iron Solder —A new process has just been invented and 
brought into use in New York city, by which wrought and 
cast iron and stcel can be as easily soldered as tin. 


Heavy Failures —The large and well known manufac. | 
taring establishment of Andrew Robeson and Sons, at Fall 





can in any other country. 
cius, six volumes, four hundred leaves, octavo. 
can be bought for ninepence. 
novel, twenty volumes, one thousand five hundred 
leaves, half a crown is the price amongst the 
Chinese.— Montgomery Martin's China. 


pose. 
lah, is given by the Rabbi. 


with considerable comfort. c cane 
of Jacob,” a periodical of this people. 


impressions in one day. The paper (thin) can be: 
River, Mass., has been compelled to succumb to the pres-' bought for one fourth the price in China that jt. 


The works of Cuonfu- 


For an historical 


cncccienianaietendiadtiainias teiit Maairaien 
From the Cincinnati Advertiser. 
KABOULAH;—OR, JEWISH LICENSE. 


‘Those who buy meat in our city markets may 


have noticed, at certain stails, pieces of beef with 
cabalistic marks resembling the Chinese charac- 
ters on a tea chest, and doubtless wondered what 
they meant. 
pressing the word Koshur, signifying good, or ap- 
proved, and are equivalent to the inspection 
marks or brands by which we Gentiles buy our 
flour, pork, &e. 


These are Hebrew characters, ex- 


All anitnals which, under the Mosaic Law, are 


allowed to be eaten by the Jews, are prepared 
for use by a shochat, or butcher—one of them- 


selves—who is set apart by license for this pur 


the Kabou- 
A copy of it con- 
It is taken from “The Voice 


The license, which is termed 
ludes this article. 


The meat, before it can go on the table of a 


conscientious Jew, undergoes three drainings or 
purifications, by which the blood is discharged 
from the flesh vessels. 
ed by the shochat in preparing the animal for the 
stall—the second is by am officer called the 
Porger, who cuts out the stagnant blood that 
may be lefi, when the meat is divided 
exact size and shape required by the purchaser; 
and the final draining is performed at home, by 
the application of water and table salt several 
hours before 
can be eaten which has been killed 
three days. 


One of these is perform- 


into the 


} 


he Jews no meat 


nore than 


use. Among t 


I make no apology for these details. What- 


ever relates to the customs of six thousand indi- 
viduals, adults and children, residing in our midst, 
must possess suflicient interest for the reader's 
notice. 


“In the name of God, Amen. I the under- 


written, do testify for the young man, Rabbi Jo- 
seph Solomon, son of Rabbi Ephraim Ottolenghe, 


whom the Lord by his Spirit hath moved to draw 
near to the work, even the work of God, to ex- 


ercise his hands in killing of fowls; and he in- 


clined to learn his mind before me the rites of 
killing, till he knew them perfectly, and particu- 
larly in the sense of feeling, [the kuife.] he feels 
all the defects or flaws of the knife, though ever 
so small; and also he hath killed before me. 
many times fowls of various sorts, both great and 
amall, till | give him license to kill, both for him- 
self and for others, (even though he did it alone 
by himself,) so that all Israel may lawfully eat of 
his killing. And, as at this time he is about to 
take a journey into a far country, I will not re 
fuse to do him justice, but will, under my hand, 
testify for him according to truth and justice, and 
will be advocate fer him, of his being in the fear 
of the Lord from his youth to this very time.— 
And, therefore, it shall be lawful for him to kill 
in every place where he shall go, and lawful for 
all Israel to eat what he kills only with this con- 
dition, that he will always continue to study the 
rites of killing, at least four times a vear, that he 
may be certain of them, and may always have the 
fear of the Lord before his face, and be very cau- 
tious as to any doubts that may arise about hia 
killing. 

“ Casal.—This is the Statute of the Law, in the 
year of the Creation, 5492, Sampson Eleazer, 
in the name of the Rev. Doctor, my Lord and 
Father, our Teacher. Raper Mere Bany.”’ 
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ORIGIN OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


It is now about twenty-eight years since a 
thoughtful man, travelling in the north of England 
on commercial business, stood looking at a small 
train of coal-wagons impelled by sieam along a 
tramroad which connected the mouth of one of the 
collieries of that district with the wharf at which 
the coals were shipped. Whiy,’’ he asked of 
the engineer, ‘tare not these tramroads laid down 
all over England, so as to supersede our common 
roads, and steam-engines employed to convey 
goods and passengers along them, so as to super- 
The engineer looked at the 
questioner with the corner of his eye. “ Just 
propose you that to the nation, sir, and see what 
you will get by it! Why, sir, you will be wor- 
ried to death for your pains.’’ Nothing more was 
said; but the intelligent traveller did not take the 
engineer's warning. ‘l'amroads, locomotive steatm- 
engines, horse-power superseded!—the idea he 
had conceived continued to infest bis brain, and 
would not be driven out. 


sede horse-power?”’ 


Tramroads, locomotive 
steam-engines, horse- power superseded!—-he would 
talk of nothing else with his friends. ‘Tramroads, 
locomotive steam-enyines, horse-power supersed- 
ed!—he at length broached the scheme openly; first 
to public men by means of letters and circulars, 
and afterwards to the public itself by means of a 
printed book. Hardiy anybody would listen to 
him; the engineer's words seemed likely to prove 
true. Still he persevered, holding the public by 
the button, as it were, and dinning into its ears 
the same wearisome words. From public political 
men, including the cabinet ministers of the day, he 
received litte encouragement; a few influential 
commercial men, however, began at length to be 
interested in his plan. Persons of eminence took 
it up, and advocated it almost as enthusiastically 
as the original proprictor. It having thus been 
proved, according to Dogberry’s immortal phrase, 
that the scheme was a good scheme, it soon went 
near to be thought so. Capital came to its aid.— 
The consequence was, that in 1826 parliament 
passed an act authorizing the construction of the 
first British railway, properly so called—that be 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, Four years af- 
terwards, in September, 1830, the railway was 
opened. What advances the system has made 
since, every one knows. Railways have been con- 
structed, or are in progress, tn all parts of the civ- 
ilized world ; philosophers have already begun to 
speculate on the astonishing effects which such a 
means of rapid locomotion must have on the char- 
acter and prospects of the whole human race; by 
means of railways, Europe is becoming a familiar 
country to us all, and the planet itself an imagin- 
able round thing; and the only question is, where 
will this railway-impulse end?—into what strange 
condition of humanity is it leading us? And the 
beginning of all this was the dream of a thought- 
ful man, looking, about twenty-eight years ago, at 
some coal-wagons running along a tamroad to a 
wharf. 


system of transit 1s Thomas Gray, and he is still 
alive. We have now before us a copy of the 
work in which be first explained his scheme to 
the public. The first edition of it was published 
in 1820, and the title under which it made its ap 
pearance was as follows:—*Observations on ¢ 
general iron railway, or land steam conveyance, 


: ; - ; ; | 5 amamaiiialaaea 
to supersede the necessity of horses in all public | descending pulled up the returning empty wagons. |More especis 


vehicles; showing its vast superiority in every re-| At others, the return-wagons were pulled up bya} 


spect over all the present pitiful methods of con- 


veyance by turnpike roads, canals and coasting|inelined plane, terminating ina s; 


jlevel between the pit mouth and the wharf 


ajthese inclined planes were ma 


Prefixed 
to it there isa plate, extubiting carriages of differ 


incredulous imagination of the public. 


ent constructions, drawn along on railways by lo- 


comotives. Ihe carriages of one of the sets strike 


the eve curiously, as being made on the model of 


! 
1 common stage-coach, with inside and outside 


passengers, luggage on the top, a gu ird behind 


with bis born, and actually, in) one instance, 


(though this seems done in irony.) a person occu- 


pying the driver's box with a hitle whip in his 


hand. On this plate are engraved the following 
couplets— 

“No speed with this can fleetest horse compare; 

No weight like this canal or vessel bear. 

As this will commerce every way promote, 


To this let sons of commerce give their vote.” 


These verses at least show the enthusiasm of 
the projector; but one must be acquainted with the 
contents of the book thronghout fully to appreci ite 


Mr. Gray's merits, Suffice it to say that, except 


in the matter of the speed attainable on the pro-| 


posed roads, which experience has proved to be 
much greater than Mr. Gray dared to hope, the 


case fora general railway system of transit, as 


jhere stated, is as complete as, with all our ac- 
quired knowledg of the reality, we could now} 
jmake it. 


It may be even doubted whether we 
have yet completely realized the suggestions of 
this volume; and the system of main trunk lines 
laid down in it for Great Britain and freland, and 
illustrated by an engraved chart, is probably supe- 
rior in some respects to that which has been ac 
tually adopted. 

Railways, it is almost unnecessary to inform 
our readers, were in use long before the general 
system of transit by their means as proposed by 
Mr. Gray. They were first used, about a bundred 
and eighty years ago, to facilitate the transport of 
coals from the north of E 


sneland collieries to the 


shipping places on the Tyne. ‘The first railways 
were inerely wooden wheelways, laid in the ord- 


nary roads to lessen the friction and render the 


work easier for the horse. ‘The advantage was so 
great, that various iinprovements were gradually 
introduced witha view to increase it to the utmost, 
About the middle of last century, the following 
was the mode of preparing a tramroad or rail- 


vad baving been rendered as nearly 


way:—The r 


evel throughout as possible, rongh wooden logs, 


ealled sleepers, each about six feet long, were in- 
bedded in it transversely, at distances of about 3 
Along these were laid 


leet. the wooden rails, peg- 


ged down to the sleepers, so as to forma wheelway 


ibout four feet wide. ‘The wheels of the wagons 
were provided with a flange, so as to keep them 
from slipping off the rails. Each wagon was 
pulled by a single horse; } as the tnclination of 
\the road was usually from the pit mouth to the 
wharf, the loaded wagons had the advantage of 


' 
' 
tl 


ie descent, while, in ng, the horse had to 


ausccitil 
\ . diPasens 
pull only eanpty wagons. When the diterence of 


was 


ivery great, it was usual to manage the transport, 
The name of this projector of a general railway! not by making the road of t 


2 necessary uniform 
it b 
there a steep welined plan 


inclination throughout, b y inserting bere and 
* which the wagons 
escended by their own weight, the rest of the 
Ly 


troduced towards the end of the 


way being tolerably level. a contrivance In 


century, many of 
le self acting—that 
were so constructed, that the loaded wagons 


re 
is, 


stationary steam-engine. Sometimes there was an 


pout at the ship» 


ja tramroad with a plating of iron. The experi- 
iment was so successful, that some years after- 
wards rails wholly of cast-iron began to be con- 
structed. About the 1793, also, wooden 


sleepers began to be superseded by stone ones— 


year 


blocks of stone laid down underneath the joinings 
of the rails. ‘ill 180), the rails were all of the 
kind called flat-rail, or tram-plate, consisting of 
plates of cast-iron about three feet long, from 
three to five inches broad, and from half an inch 
to an inch thick, with a flange or turn-up on the 
inside. About that year, however, edge-rails be- 
gan to be used—these edge-rails being bars of 
cast-iron about three feet long each, laid on their 
edges, the flange in this case being on the wheel. 
| ‘The value of the improvement which had thus 
jbeen gradually introduced during the course of a 
‘century and a half may be judged of fromm the fact, 
that on a good edge railway, such as was to be 
found in the beginning of the present century, ten 
horses could do an amount of work, which, on a 
‘common road, would require the strength of four 
j|hundred. 


“Tron railways were, in consequence, 
quickly introduced into all the coal and mining 
idistricts of the kingdom. ‘They were employed on 
‘canals in place of locks, to raise the barges on an 
linclined plane froma Jower to a higher level ; in 
some cases they were adopted in preference to 
ithe canal itself; and, on the whole, they began to 
form an important auxiliary to inland navigation, 
pushing the channels of trade and intercourse into 
districts otherwise inaccessible, and even into the 
linterior of the mines.”” Scarcely any two of these 
|railways were alike in all particulars. 
| All this while horse-power continued to be the 
‘only motive force employed, except at those in- 
iclined planes already mentioned. ‘Thus horses and 
steam-engines shared the work between them.— 
lhe idea of uniting the two into one, so as to pro- 
duce a locomotive steam-engine, ora steam-horse, 
was a more recent one. Watt had, indeeed, in one 
of his patents, dated 1704, suggested a plan for 
imparting to the steam-engine the animal's facul- 
ity of locomotion; but it was not till 1802 that ex- 
periments with a view to the construction of an 
efficient locomotive engine were commenced.— 
The first locomotives put upon trial were those 
of the engineers Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian. 
|The objection to them was, that there was not 
suflicient adhesion between the wheels and the 
rails, so that, if the velocity were atall great, the 
former would revolve without advancing the ve- 
hicle. To remedy this inconvenience, various 
that of Mr. 
|Blenkinsop obtained the greatest celebrity. lis 
'plan consisted in making the rails notched, and 
ithe wheels with teeth, so that they continued to 
work in a rack all along the road. One of Mr. 
Blenkinsop’s engines of four horses’ power im- 
pelled a carriage lightly loaded at the rate of ten 
jmiles an hour; attached to thirty coal wagons, it 
iwent atone third of that pace. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it was soon discovered that the conclusion 


plans were devised, among which 


ion which Mr. Blenkinsop and others had been 
proceeding—namely, that the amount of adhesion 
was insufficient between a smooth wheel anda 
smooth rail—wasa hasty one; and that, provided 
the road were tolerably level, the amount of ad- 
hesion between such a wheel and such a rail was 
‘quite sufficient to insure propulsion. Satisfied 
jon this peint, engineers devoted their attention 
lly to the improvement of the loco- 
motive itself. The difficulties of various kinds, 
however, which presented themselves were great; 
land the horses of England continued to flatter 


* . *. - . . . | , ~ ‘ } ay > 1 © } 
traders : containing every species of information|ping place, along which the coals were shot themselves that they would be able to retain the 


relative to railroads and locomotive envines.’’— 
There is now a sort of quaint historic interest in 
turning to this book, to see the manner in which 


objects familiar to us were first represented to the 


straight into the hold of the vessel lying under 


the river bank. 
In 1767, the experiment was tried at the Cole- 


monopoly of locomotion; and that, although steam- 
engines might work well enough in chains at in- 
clined plains, they should still have the run of the 


brook iron-works of covering the wooden rails of country. 
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Such was the state of matters about the year| 
1819-20, when Mr. Gray appeared in the field; a 
great number of tramroads had been laid down in 
particular districts of the island, along which horse: 
and stationary steam-engines were pull 
while here and there a solit ary ke 
along, 


ing wagons, 
rccomotive snorted | 
Locomotives versus 
horses, and railways versus turnpikes and canals| 
—such was the question at issue. Mr. Gray’ 
merit consisted not in effecting actual improve- 
ments of construction in locomotives or 
railways—that was the work of Stephenson, and| 


trying its powers, 


either 


other eminent engineers—but in stating the ques- | 
tion to the country, in forseecing the issue, and in| 
boldly imagining the time when the whole island 
should be covered with a net-work of these tram 
roads, when locomotives should scamper through | 
the country as plentiful horses, and when ca- 
nals, stage-coaches, and turnpike trusts, 
be all swamped in a general iron railway. 
merings of this idea may have appeared before in 
other minds. ‘You must be making handsomely 
out with vour canals,”’ said s e to the cele- 
brated canal-making Duke of Bridgewater. “Oh, 

sled he, in 
time; but I don’t like t 
there’s mischief in shrewd 
duke foresaw, casually an- 
ticipated; but Mr. Gray was the first man to re- 
alize the whole extent of the change, and to ad- 
vocate it; and although this change would doubt- 

less have effected itself in any case, yet the first 
man who conceived it, and called the attention of 
the nation to the subject, deserves distinction. — 
To say that the change wouk | effected any 
is merely to say that if Mr. Gray’s mi 

conceived it so fast, five or six other minds would 
have conceived it more slowly. 

A circumstance which favored Mr. Gray's pro-| 
posal was, that about the time it was first made, 
or a little later, rails began to be formed of mal- 
leable instead of cast-iron; the malleable possess- 
ing two decided advantages for the purpose over 


should 


Glim- 


meo 


gr uml 


yes,” reply, “they 


he look of these tramroads: 
W hat 


others also may have 


them.”’ the 


ive 


the cast—first. in being less apt to break; and, 
second, in being capable of being made in greater 


lengths of bars. 

Mr. Gray, in his volume. 
the midst of his subject; 
six years ago must have 


dashes at once into 


and his readers twenty- 
} 


been mucl) surprised by 
such passages as the following: —The plan,” he 
says, “might be commenced betws the towns of 
Manchester and Liverp ol, where a trial could 1 
soon be made, as the distance is not very great; 


ind the commercial part of England would there- 
by be better able to appreciate 
properties, and prove its eflic 
trading towns of Lancashire a 
then eagerly 
so commodious and easy a conve yar 
branch railways to be laid d 


its many excellent 
icy. All the great 
nd Yorkshire would 
embrace the opportunity to secure 


is 


ice, and cause 
n in every possible 


direction. ‘The convenience saad econ my in the 
carriage of the raw material to the numerous 
manufactories established in these counties, the 
expeditious and cheap delivery of piece goods 
bought by the merchants every week at ihe va-! 


rious markets, and the despatch 
bales and packages to the outposts, 


to forwarding 
cannot fail to 
etrike the merchant and manufacturer as points 
of the first importance. Nothing, for example, 
would be so likely to raise the ports of Hull, Liv- 
erpool and Bristol to an unprecedented pitch of 
prosperity, as the establishment of railways to 
these ports, thereby rendering the communication 
from the east to the west seas, and all intermedi- 
ate places, rapid, cheap, and effectual. Any one 
at all conversant with commerce must feel the 
vast importance of such an undertaking in for- 
warding the produce of America, Brazils, the East 
and West Indies, &c., from Liverpool and Bris-' 
tol via Hull, to the opposite shores of Germany, 


itween London and : 
lof the post-¢ flice, 
|which mail ste am-carriages might make. 


| London and Edinburgh mail steam-carriage 


ibetween thes 


will last my}; 


see Holland; and vice versa, the produce of the 

Baltic via Hull to Liverpool and Bristol.”’ Again 
—*“By the even 

ling mail steam-earriages, 


establishment of 
the 


morning and 
commercial interest 


per derive consider: a advantage; the inland 
mails might be forwarded with greater despatch, 
and the letters delivered much earlier than by the 


extra post; the opportunities of corresponde nee be- 
all mercantile places would be 
and the r rht be 
ed without injuring the receipts 
any defic ocea- 
sioned by a reduction in the postage be 
made good by the increased number of } yurneys 

The 
smight 
and parcels on the “0 of road 


e two citics, 


much improved, ite of postage mig 


generally diminist re 


because iene) 


would 


take all the mails 


which would exceeding- 
ly reduce the expense oce isioned by mail-coaches 
on the present footing. 


es, 


The ordinar -coach- 
or Wagons, running any considera- 
along the main r: might also 
ve conducted on peculiarly favorable terms to the 


blie; for inst 


y stage 
caravans, 
ble distanee 
| 


‘ 


iilway, 
pu ance, one steam-engine of superior 
ower would enable its proprietors to convey se- 
veral coaches, caravans, or Wi linked 
cether, until they arrive at respective 
branches, where other engines might proceed 
on with them to their destination. By a due re- 
gulation of the departure and arrival of coaches; 
caravans and wagons, branches, the 
whole communication the country 
would be so simple and so complete, as to enable 
every individual to partake of the various produc- 


wons 


lo- 
the ir 


; 
along these 


throughout 


tions of particular situations, and to enjoy, at a 
moderate expense, every improvement introduced 
into society. Steam-engines would answer all the 
purposes required by the general intercourse and 
commerce of this country, and clearly prove that 
ithe expenses caused by the continual relays of 
horses are totally unnecessary. ‘The great econ- 


omy of such a measure nu 


t be obvious to every 
one, seeing that, 


instead of each coach changing 





horses between London and Ed gh, say twen 
ty-five times, requiring a hundred horses, besides 
the supernumerary ones kept at every stage Il 


case of accidents, the whole journey of 
coaches would be 
pense of 


Sever il 
performed with the simple e: 
No animal 


will be able to give that uniform and regu 


one steam-engine. 
ira 
celeration to our commercial intercourse wh! h 
may be accomplished by railways; however gre 
the animal speed, there cannot be a doubt th 
would be considerably surpassed by mail was 
carriages, and that the exper ld be infinite- 
ly The exorbitant g for 
small parcels prevents that natural i: > of 
friendship between families residing in 


> wor 
se Wou 


less. charge now made 
itercours 


different 


parts of the kingdom, in the same manner as the 
heavy postage of letters prevents free communi 
cation, and consequently diminishes very consid 
erably the consumption of paper which would 
take place under a less burdensome taxation.” 
Such passages as the foregoing must have sur 
prised the public very much twenty-six yoars ag 
the following, if we are not mistaken, will hav 
sufficient novelty even for readers of the present 
time: —*The present system of conveyance,”’ says 
Mr. Gray, “affords but tolerable accoinmodation 
to farmers, and the common way in which t! 


attend markets must always confine them within 
very limited distances. It is, however, expected 
that the railway will present a suitable conveyance 
for attending market-towns thirty or forty miles 
off, as also for forwarding considerable supplies of 
grain, hay, straw, vegetables, and every descrip- 
tion of live stock to the me tropolis at a very easy 
\expense, and with the greatest celerity, from all 
parts of the kingdom.” 


It was not until after four of five years of agi- 


utterly 


tation, and several editions of Mr. Gray's work had 
been published and successively commented upon 
by many newspapers, that commercial men were 
roused to give the proposed scheme its first great 
trial on the road between Liverpool and Manches- 
ter. ‘The success of that experiment, insured by 
the engineering skill of Stephenson, was the signal 
for all that has since been done both in this island 
ind in other parts of the world. Unfortunately, 
the public has been too busy these many years in 
making to 


railways to whom it owes its 


vratitude for hav 


inquire 
pe fi and advocated 
their claims; and probably there are f 


st expounded 
ew men now 
living who have served the public as effectually, 
with little return in the way of thanks or ap- 
Mr. iy, the proposer in 
20 of a gene: tem of transit by railways. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


so 
plause, Ibomas Gr 


l * 


as 
il sy 


~2eer 


Imperishable Features of the Jews.—If a man 
like Newton or Locke were to cast his eye 
i Jewish face, and immediately after read the fol- 
lowing passage in a book written some thousands 
of years (Isaiah, 9), ‘And their seed shall 
among the Gentiles, and th offspring 
among the per ple: all that see them shall recog- 
nize them, for they the seed which the Lord 
hath blessed,’ it possible to say, or even to 
conjecture, what h 


bu 


upon 


ago Ixi 


be known el 
are 
is im 
; reflections would be on such 
what the y 
they would not approxt- 

‘they would not have 
in with anything contemp- 
verg 


in Si¢ 
would not be; 
tl 
the remotest connect! 


occ mn, ssible to say 


mate to any ulous ; 


tuous, nor 
thing satirical. 

of American ren 
Jewish fa 


hall 
tidal 


Ww eon 


they in the least - 
( contrary, a 
to cast her eye upon 

it uld her reflections be?—She 
or herself:—'One why I do 
and altoge the 


monied 


any 


mn the Trollope 


hl, 
own were 
it we 


a 
e. wi 
reason 
like 
most splendid parties 
cy is, that | am s 
at mi 
by a black- 
imistakeable 
it improved 
us to 


presumptuous | 
! i 


not alway 
' 

irgest 
aristoc 
self une xpecte diy, 
ntirely surrounde 
of 
re 


some of 


of the 


sure to find my 


} . 
ther, 
and 


ri very 


son ynent or otner, 


eyed, high-nosed 
Jews. I know 


priney reil- 


] 
a 
ur 


yroup 


\ 


ind le of 
eion which 
fal with 


superiority d 


verenee 


condemn no man’s 


th any ‘ling of personal 


rived from our own; yet I have still 


nough of the old-time leaven about me to doubt 
fa strong aff n for the society of the children 
of Israel be a duty positively imperative upor 
Christianity!'—Jewish Chronicle. 
oees 
Effects on Knowledge « » Diffu on.— 

highly significant, both of future results aad ol 
present duty, that in our sta oo soenel cmt, 
knowledge can only advance by being diffused. 
That which me writers carp at asa Sane and 
1 foible in « mod state, may be boldly 
claimed as « great point of superiority We 
ire a mecha | age, it is said; everything is 
done by combination and organization. We need 
philosephical and literary societies, royal institu 
tions, British jations, academies, colleges, 
universities, in order that knowledge may flourish. 
How different from the sage of antiquity, who, by 
olitary musi , courted truth; who found a 
higher inspiration in the depth of the wilderness, 


where his meditations fructifi 
moved heaven 


adapted 


} into power that 
1d earth! Such statements are 
delude the religious heart, which 
knows, and will ever know, the value of lone- 
ly musings. Nevertheless, the facts are herein 
misrepresented. Isolated man is very 
weak, in intellect as in body. It is the play of 
mind upon mind which originally develops every 
faculty i in the infant and in the growing boy; and 
‘only by joint effort, by mutual enlightenment, by 
learning from predecessors, by alternate inspec- 


ar 
al 


to 
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tion, by each verifying what. another has suggest- 
ed, can make sure and sound advances.— Profes- 


sor Newman's Lecture on the Relations of Free 
Knowledge to Moral Sentiment. 


~2ee > 


Woman's Temper.—No trait of character is 
more valuable in a female than the possession of 
a sweettemper. Home can never be made hap- 
py without it. It is lke the flowers that spring 
up in our pathway, reviving and cheering us.— 
Let a man go home at night, wearied and worn 
by the toils of the day, and how soothing ts a 
word dictated by a good disposition. It is sun- 
shine falling upon his heart. He is happy, and 
the cares of life are forgetten. A sweet temper 
has a soothing influence over the minds of a whole 
family. Where it is found in the wife and mother, 
you observe kindness and love predominating over 
the natural feelings of the heart. Smiles, kind 
words and looks, characterize the children, and 
peace and love have their dwelling there. Study, 
then, to acquire and retain a sweet temper. It is 
more valuable than gold; it captivates more than 
beauty; and to the close of life it retains all its 
freshness and power.—English Paper. 


-7ooer- ——— 


Female Education.—The system of female ed- 
ucation, as it now stands, aims only at embellish- 
ing a few years of life, which are in themselves 
so full of pleasure and happiness that they hardly 
need it, and then leaves the rest of existence a 
miserable prey to vacancy and idle insignificance. 
The real object of education is to give children 
resources that will endure as long as life endures, 
habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy, oc- 
cupations that will render sickness tolerable, soli- 
tude pleasant, age venerable, life more dignified 
and useful, and death less terrible. 

Sidney Smith. 


2 eoo + 


Floating Beds.—Some curious and interesting 
experiments were tried last week on the Serpen- 
tine river, Hyde Park, to test the powers and 
buoyancy of a novel sort of hammock beds or 
mattresses, oi very simple construction, yet of 
importance to nautical people and passengers in 
ships, and intended for the preservation of lives 
at sea in cases of shipwreck. Captain Ste- 
vens and his son, and several gentlemen connect- 
ed with naval matters, threw themselves into the 
water, into which the hammock mattresses were 
also thrown. ‘They got hold of them, and found 
no difficulty in placing themselves high and dry 
by their assistance for a considerable time. ‘The 
experiments took place early in the morning to 
avoid a crowd, but they were nevertheless wit- 
nessed by many scientific persons and others. 


—-_ --~seere- - ~ 


Camels in Australia.—A correspondent of the 
(Sydney) Australian Journal recommends strong- 
ly the extensive introduction of the camel from 
India; which having been successfully imported 
into the Mauritius might doubtless be brought 
safe to Port Essington (or to Swan 
thence be generally introduced. ‘The best cam- 
el, he says, as a beast of burden, is of the Mar- 
warre breed, purchasable in India at GO to 100 
rupees, 61. to 101, and being a browsing rather 
than a grazing animal is easily sustained by leaves 
or young branches gathered by itself en route, or 
brought to it by a careful driver, who can easily 
manage three of these animals. ‘They travel in 
single file, the nose of one being attached by a 
rope through the cartilage to the crupper of an- 
other, carrying 400]b. or 800lb. upon emergen- 
cy, and averaging three miles and a half an hour. 
So that, for the purpose of an expedition or a 


River), and 


long journey in Australia, a band of six camels 
would carry 1600/b. of provision and kit, and 
800!b. of water in mussucks or skin bottles.— 


Like the horse, the camel breeds annually, pro- 
duces one at a birth, and seems just adapted to 
n journeying through the 
Austr: slia. — 


perform good service 
most sandy and scrub by y wastes of 
Our readers will remember that the introduction 
of the camel into Australia has been urged in the 
Atheneum asa condition of the successful explo- 
ration of its vast and desert inieriors. 

Atheneum. 
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Wonderful Instincts of Coral Insects.—Most 
of the coral reefs are built in the form of a cres- 
cent or the segment ofa circle, with the back to 
the sea, as if the little architects were aware of 
the properties of the arch, knew that it 
would resist the dashing of the waves better than 
a straight line. ‘The back of the coral crescent is 
generally directed towards the quarter from which 
storms frequently come. ‘The care taken to work 
perpendicularly in the early stages of their opera- 
tions would also mark a surprising instinct inthese 
diminutive creatures. Their wall of coral, for 
the most part built in situations where the winds 
are constant, having arrived at the surface, affords 
a shelter to leeward of which their infant colonies 
may be safely sent forth; to this their instinctive 
foresight, it seems to be owing, that the wind- 
ward side of a coral reef exposed to the open sea, 
is generally if not always, the highest part, rising 
almost perpendicularly, sometimes from the depth 
of 200 fathoms. 


and 


—~~sees ~ 


How to avoid Quarrels.—J. Clark, of Frome, 
was asked by a friend how he always kept himself 
from being involved in quarrels, to which he re- 
plied, ‘By letting the angry person have all the 
quarrel to himself.’ This afterwards became a 
proverb in the town. When a quarrel was rising, 
they would say, ‘Come let us remember old Mr. 
Clark, and leave the angry man to quarrel by him- 
self. If the reader will always follow this rule. 
he will save himself a great deal of trouble, and 
perhaps many hard knocks. Remember it al- 
ways takes two to quarrel. 


+ 2ee> — — 


Glory:—Millions of bushels of human bones 
have been transported from the continent to 
Hull, for agricultural These, 
Were collected on the plains of Leipsic, Auster- 
litz and Waterloo, were the bones of the bold, the 
brave, and the chivalrous, who fell fighting their 
country’s battles. With them were mixed the 
hones of the horses, and both were conveyed to 
Yorkshire, where they were ground to dust, sent 
to Doncaster and sold for manure. 


Yorkshire Paper. 


purposes, which 
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A Cure for Slander.—Rowland Hill, on being 
told that it was expected he should take notice of 
some unhandsome things which had been publicly 
said of him, said that he did not consider it neces 
sary fo enter into any vindication of himself: and. 
he added, *“* {1 have now lived a great many vears 
in the world, ' 
evil report and good report, and [ have arrived 


at this conclusion, that no man can possibly do 


me any harm except myself.” 





——_* 2 oe > -______ 


It is agreed that the paths of religion are the! 


paths of peace; then we may truly say they are| 
pleasant hecause they ere peaceful. What real 
enjoyment can there be without peace of mind? 
And there is “no peace,”’ saith God, 
wicked.” “My peace,” saith the Saviour, “I| 


r will give s 


and have passed through much of 


“to the), 


give to you,—not asthe world giveth,’’—but that 
which *passeth all understanding.’’ It is this in- 
ward tranquillity, this well founded sense of safe- 
ty; this readiness for all changes, even for the last 
vreat change; and this meetuess for another state, 
which alone can warrant a true enjoyment even 
of this life. —Jane Taylor. 


IIe who is always his own consellor, will often 
have a fool for his client. — Hunter. 


NEW HAT STORE. 
7 IMBER & DICKINSON, No. 19 North Fourth St., 
_ have opened and offer for sale an entire new stock of 
Hats and Caps, made and trimmed in the latest style, 
the materials of which having been purchased exclusively 
for Cash, they are prepared to furnish any article in their 
line on the most reasonable terms. 
RR EMOVAL.—EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., informs his 
\) friends and customers that he has removed from No. 
34 to No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty years 
paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain Hats, 
fecls confident that his experience in this branch of busi- 
ness will enable him to give his customers entire satisfac- 
tion. 2mo.5—tf. 45 


NEW STORE 
FOR PLAIN GOODS, 


No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side. 








CHARLES ADAMS 

NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 
many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. ‘The stock is fresh, and in- 
cludes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 
of such articles as are most desirable; comprising materials 
for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SHAWLS, GLOVES 
AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKS, LINENS, AND 
FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &c., partic- 
ulars of which need not be advertised. Prices are low, and 

atisfaction. 
*HUNT’S PLAIN BLANKET 
largest and best article in the market. 

long do, 


Philada. lst month 11th, 1848. —tf. 42, 


SHAWLS, the 
Also medium style 











P G. & H. ra A G G 9 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
/ goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, C ambric, and otlfer dress Muslins, 
in all varietic “ ick and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on wae 
N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 


Win. D. PARRISH & Co. 
4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 

tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &e. 

AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
| ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
ussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
apers; French, American, und Velvet Porders; Fire 
Poard Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s prices, 





No. 


J> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 


WM. D. PARRISH,. ee L. TMOUGH. 
imo, 25.—26. tf. 
FF RIEN IDLY GOODS. 


7 E invite attention to our Stock of Dress Goods, &c, 
\\ which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; 
Silkk and Wool Armures; Black Silks; 
Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas 
Plain Shawls, in great variety; 
Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery ; 
Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods; 
Imported and Domestic Flannels, &c. &e. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North. East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
12mo. 4.—tf. 36. 


| PRINTING 





OFFICE. 


OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No, 299 
Market Strect, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
IP Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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